

























































































IN THIS ISSUE 


Introducing 


“The Dye-gest” 


A New Department of the 
Reporter Representing a new 
Departure in Its Service to 
the Industry. 


The Dyeing of Silk Hanks 


Publicity and Propaganda 
as Aids to Protection 


An Editorial 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“ave Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


Oils, Tanning Materials, Etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J., Bayway, N. J., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid, Alizarine, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
Intermediates, etc. 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO. 
Edgewater, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid and Sulphur Colors, Softeners, Finishers’ and 
Tanning Materials, etc. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


in Basle, Switzerland 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Synthetic Indigo and the famous “Ciba” and “Cibanone” 
Fast Vat Dyes, etc. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Dyewood Co. 


. Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 


Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


| Works: CHESTER, PA. 





- Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


i MAIN OFFICE: 
| Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 
Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 
Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


i 

| DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 

i BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 

' ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
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i Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


; Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices " Correspondence in all languages 
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American Made 
EA Dyestuffs LS 


Highest Quality at Minimum Cost 
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A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories 
and an experienced selling organization, both 
versed in the intricate color requirements of 
each individual industry are at your com- 
mand ready to serve you. 







New Additions to Our Line | 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10B 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4BS 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A4B 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BLUE RW 
NEWPORT DIAZO BLACK RS 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Works: Sales Offices: 
: tle. Wi Passaic, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
Carrollville, Wis. site, Mens. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Passaic, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, II. 
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A Weekly Publication dewoted to 
DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
**Circulated. Everywhere Dyestuffs are Used’’ 


Vol. 4 


New York, June 16, 1919 


No. 24 


INTRODUCING “THE DYE-GEST”. 


Republican Instruments Play Air and Democrats the Variations in Edi- 


torial Symphony Orchestra’s Rendition of “Special Legislation” 


ITH this issue, the publishers of 
\ \) the Kr pokTER take no small de- 
gree of pleasure in announcing 
the inauguration of a new feature which 
will henceforward appear as a regular 
department of this journal, and which, 
it is believed, will prove of considerable 
interest and usefulness to readers. li 
this is accomplished, we shall feel amply 
repaid for any time and trouble which 
may have been expended upon it, for 
it was solely this idea which léd to a1 
rangements for its preparation and 
maintenance. 
lf a business man should try to wade 
through one-tenth of the columns and 
columns of editorial matter and general 
press comment which appear daily all 
over the country, in order to seek out 
that which might he of interest. he would 
have to spend so much of his time that 
he might as well let his business go. 
Nor are even those portions which deal 
exclusively with his business always 
worth reading in their entirety. It was 
felt, then, that if the Rerorrer were to 
undertake to sift each week the sayings 
of the press so that readers could gam 
a comprehensive grasp of nation-wide 
editorial opinion anent the various steps 


Music 


in the steady development of the dye 
industrv—and could thereby enable 
them to do this with a minimum expen- 
diture of time and effort—it would be 
performing a real service to those who 
like to keep in touch with’ what others 
think. The result was “The Dye-gest. 

In this new department the reams of 
comment in the daily newspapers which 


follow upon the heels of every fresh 
activity of the dye industry will be 
gathered together and crushed, flung 


into the Reportrr’s editorial cauldron, 
boiled and lixiviated, the waste 
drawn off, and the essence served up 
in crystalline form for the benefit of 
our readers—and all this without any 
advance in our regular rates! This 
week it makes its appearance in place 
of the customary leading article; next 
week and as a general rule thereaiter 
it will be found somewhere aft of the 
editorial page possibly sandwiched 

between the “Inquiry Department” and 
“Notes of the Trade.” It may be either 
voluminous or brief, according to the 
amount of attention given the industry 
by the newspapers. and once in a while, 
when no comment is made, it may van- 
ish utterly. But this will not 
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be often, 
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for it is the purpose of the publishers 
not to disappoint those who may chance 
to become habitual readers. 

Here, then, is the first bow of the new 
department. If you like the idea of 
having it in the Reporter, why-—just 
go ahead and use it; if, on the other 
hand, you think it could be improved, 
your suggestions will be welcomed. 

Gentlemen,—‘‘The Dye-gest !’’ 
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On SrrciaAt LEGISLATION FOR THE Pro- 
TECTION OF THE Dye INDUSTRY 


Although there seems to be some dis- 
position on the part of our editors to 
consider the dye industry‘s plea for 
special protection strictly on the merits 
of that plea, and to regard the dye in- 
dustry in its true light—as a thing apart 
from politics—nevertheless the press of 
the country, in the main, runs “true to 
form” in its discussion of recent ac- 
tions on the part of those who would 
shield the dye makers from the Hun. 
That is to say, the Republican papers 
automatically support and endorse all 
high-tariff and other protection talk, 
and the Democratic organs, equally 
automatically it would seem, view such 
utterances with a suspicion which runs 
the entire gamut of gloom, from vague 
doubts to downright denunciations. 

In fact, whenever the great editorial 
symphony orchestra undertakes to play 
selections from the Dye opera, it is the 
Republican instruments which sound 
the major chords and the Democratic 
which contribute the minor effects. 
The former carry the air and the lat- 
ter take care of the variations. This is 
just as Dr. Taussig said it would be, 
and while the result is not always har- 
mony, it is no more than was to have 
been expected. As we took occasion to 
point out in these pages last week, the 
discords are due to the lack of a com- 
plete score rather than deliberate mis- 
reading of the notes, and in tis ‘t would 
be unfair tc draw any sharp distinetieca 
between those who plzy true music and 
those who do not, for neither, in a large 
majority of cases, have had time to 
study the complete composition. It 
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merely happens that of the adherents of 
the two principal schools of interprets 
tion, one group was potentially right 
and the other wrong. It would have 
been the same if the real facts of the 
case had been the reverse, with no more 
praise or blame due either school than in 
the present instance. Only to those 
Democratic musicians who have striven 
to render their scores sympathetically, 
without regard to the hard and fast 
rules of their school, is credit due. 

Some brisk—not to say forceful and 
picturesque—comment was called out 
recently by the arrival of German-made 
goods, including toys, in New York, 
with the accompanying report of more 
to follow. After citing instances of the 
sale of some of these goods, the Des 
Moines (lowa) Capital takes up its 
cudgel to condemn the practice in no 
uncertain terms. It asks: “Is it pos- 
sible that love for the dollar is getting 
away with some of our patriotism ?” and 
continues: “It is explained that the Ger- 
man goods now being brought to New 
York were bought before the war. This 
we presume, is an apology, and possibly 
not true. The situation is not justified 
even if the goods were purchased before 
the war.” 


“Softies” and “traitors” are the Iowa 
editor’s terms for those who connive 
at the threatened practice. Referring to 
the foregoing, he says: “This brings up 
the inquiry in regard to what America 
is going to do about dves . .. . 
Making a dye that will maintain its col- 
or is the test. And the Americans have 
triumphed. To induce capital to invest 
in the dye-making establishments, the 
manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
coods made long time contracts, assur- 
ing them of some business even after the 
war. But when the contracts expire and 
the American softies have fallen on the 
necks of the Prussians, forgiving them 
for all their crimes, the American dye 
manufacturers will be compelled to com- 
pete with the Germans. In our judg- 
ment there is only one way to preserve 
the dye industry in America and that is 
by giving the American dye manufac- 
turer the highest kind of a protective 
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tariff. This will be galling to a few 
traitors. Some manufacturers are not 
fond of tariffs. And the tariff has in 
a measure, been in disgrace. But it will 
resolve itself into this: The dye industry 
must be protected or Germany will again 
take the business.” 

Viewing the same subject from an- 
other angle, the Waterbury (Conn.) 
/lmerican waxes sarcastic in its treat- 
ment of Alien Property Custodian 
Francis P. Garvan’s plea to the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturers to use Ameri- 
can dyes for patriotic reasons. A total- 
ly different conception of the word 
“traitor” manifests itself as this daily 
asks: “How would a duty on foreign 
dyes, sufficient to protect the American 
product and give the American manu- 
facturers a little margin of advantage, 
work?” 

“Mr. Garvan didn’t mention that,” 
the Brass City editor continues; “‘it 
may be that he takes the view of other 
optimists that American manufacturers 
will buy American dyes anyhow, even 
if they have to pay higher price for 
them, and do it gladly out of love of 
country. Many of them no doubt 
would, but some unpatriotic person 
would be tempted to buy the cheaper 
German dyes and then the rest of them 
would have to, or else give up the busi- 
ness to him.” 

I-qually pessimistic, but less sarcas- 
tic, was the New York Evening Te!:- 
avai When it said: “The future of this 
industry is now a matter of concern, 
and the question is being asked whether 
the foreign dye monopoly has been 
broken for all time, or will Germany 
flood the American market with cheap 
dyes after the peace terms have been es 
tablished and strangle the American 
industry? From the desire evidenced, 
sn and out of season, to be friendly with 
Germany, it is to be feared the infant 
industry will be stifled and the rich 
trade revert to Germany. The sneak 
ing in of those tons of German toys by 
order to the State Department is hardly 
a hopeful sign for any protection of 
\merican industries.” 

n the assumption that some cheap 


German dyes and German-made toys 
have been brought into the country, the 
New York Commercial, better informed 
than those just quoted, declares: “We 
can look with perfect composure on this 
condition,” and in support of this cites 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., and the 
recent decision of the War Trade Board 
to license dye imports and distribute 
them through the former organization. 
“At the worst, we could absorb all the 
German dyes held in China without 
making a dent in the industry here,” it 
continues. “The episode would be for- 
gotten in a few days, while we can al- 
most hear the American dye industry 
growing.” The whole situation, it he- 
lieves, warrants the conclusion that 
“there is not a single article of com- 
merce for which we would lean on Ger- 
many to-day. If the Central Empire 
vanished overnight the United States 
would suffer no inconvenience of an in- 
dustrial or commercial nature.” 

This confidence is not, however, 
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shared by the Rochester (N. Y.) / 
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Dyestuff Intermediates 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
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Express, which takes as its text Major 
T. W. Sill’s report that German dye 
plants are in good condition and ready 
to begin manufacturing again on a large 
scale. The Rochester editor holds that 
there is no doubt but that Germany “can 
strangle world trade in dves and medic- 
inals if she is permitted to do it,” and 
points out that what little damage was 
done by the Allies has been easily re- 
paired, that materials are in readiness 
and a skilled labor force on the ground. 
On account of this, he reasons, ‘“noth- 
ing will prevent a rapid rush of Ger 
man-made goods from these plants into 
world markets, and especially into our 
markets, except legislation to protect 
our markets from dumping of German 
chemicals into them.” ‘ 


Others, likewise, are emphatically 
certain that we need legislation and 
plenty of it before we can count ow 
selves safe from further molestation at 
the hands of the dve-making Hun, and 
among the most earnest is the Balti- 
more Star, which, while taking full cog- 
nizance of the action of the War Trade 
Board (which it erroneously refers to 
as “the Board of lrade’’) and the crea- 
tion of the Chemical Foundation firmly 
contends that ‘additional legislation is 
needed to enable us to retain control of 
those interests which the hazards of war 
have played into our hands.” It doubts 
“Whether the Allied nations have even 
yet grasped the significance of the tre- 
mendous fact that the once world-pow- 
erful German industrial machine is now 
crushed,” for, it argues, “were it intact 
——? would not have collapsed and 


the war would not have been ended.” 
Further on it opines that “so complete 
an economic collapse is not known i 
history,” vet in spite of this, it feels 
that “only specific action on the part of 
Congress will give to the dye and metal 
men the assurance of absolute releas 
from German monopoly,’ and it con 
cludes that while “much has been done 
toward the destruction of the German 
octopus,” nevertheless “even this ac- 
accomplishment can only be made ei 
fectual for the United States as it is 
backed by Congressional action.” 


In this the Norwich (Conn.) Bulleiin 
heartily concurs, and it makes haste to 
meet a possible objection with the con- 
tention that although “the idea of eliin 
inating competition, in view of the fact 
that competition is considered to be the 
life of trade, may be looked upon with 
some hesitation if it is to be applied to 
American manufacturers,” yet “what 
certainly needs to be done is to give the 
American manufacturers of dyes and 
cheniicals the protection which they will 
henceforth require to overcome the 
competition of German manufacturers.” 
ThisConnecticut editor agrees that there 
is much merit in the belief that Ameri- 
can consumers should be committed to 
the use of American dyes, but he nevet 
theless maintains that “Congress cannot 
afford to overlook the importance of 
seeing that this new industry is given 
the needed protection.” He avers that 
not only those who have gone into the 
manufacture of dyes and chemicais in 
this country, but those who have been 
buying from such deci “are anxious 


| MBTHYL VIOLET POWDER & CRYSTALS 
METHYL VIOLET BASE 


| | ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


Offices and Works: 95-127 Ninth St.,on Gowanus Canal, meee nm. ¥. 
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that every possible encouragemeni of a licensing system for the dye indus- 


should be given to this industry,” and 
he is convinced that they likewise feel 
“anxious that such enterprise as has 
been shown in meeting the needs of the 
country during the emergency should 
be upheld and protection given it agains: 
the return of the German dvestuffs 
which were poured into the country 
previous to the war.” 

The Buffalo News in like manner 
sounds the call for legislative action un- 
der the caption “Dvestuffs Need Pro- 
tection,” contending that the present 
bulwark has “gaps in it which must be 
stopped if if is to prove a barrier against 
German manufacturers, who have 
entered upon a campaign to re-establish 
a world monopoly such as they had be- 
fore the war.” It is in agreement wit!1 
the view taken by the ReEporTER that 
the seizure of the 4,500 German dve and 
chemical patents, accompanied by the 
organization of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, was a step in the right direction, 
but, it observes, “it may be difficult in 
suits for infringement to prove, even 
by analysis, that an imported dye has 
been made by the patented process,” in- 
asmuch as intentionally misleading ma 
terials have been known to have been in- 
cluded in the various processes. Hence, 
it hopes “that straightway 
will give attention to the new industry’s 
needs and will provide means of protec- 
tion that will be effective against the 
German campaign of invasion.” 


Congress 


That the recent petition presented to 
President Wilson urging the adoption 


try is the “first step” towards protecting 
American manufacturers, is the opinion 
of the Troy (N. Y.) Record, which de- 
clares that “the next step will be to urge 
enactment by Congress of tariff laws 
which will enable what is now an ‘in- 
fant’ industry in this country to hecome 
established sufficiently to compete with 
old, established concerns abroad.” Of 
William S. Culbertson’s statment that 
the coal tar industry is “‘a clear case de- 
serving of legislative help” it asserts 
“there is no question about this,” and 
goes on to sav; “But there must be 
protection if a fledgling industry is not 
to die.” In pointing out that many im- 
portant and much-needed dyes are not 
vet being made in the United States, it 
observes that “obviously the dye indu 
try here is in the infant state’ and tl 
“it will go to the wall and the United 
States will lose the advantages given it 
by the war unless the industry is given 
legislative protection.” 

Most emphatic of all is the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union, which insists that 
“nothing but a complete embargo on 
German dyes for a few years will serve 
the purpose,” for, it points out, during 
the time which yet remains before the 
industry can develop into an unassail- 
able unit “no tariff would be sufficient to 
keep out German dyes.” 
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(Note—Complete typewritten copies of 
4 eale anated in “Th Dwe-cec a1? 
editorials quoted 1 ine Dvye-gest Wil 
} } _ 
ye sent anywhere, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents each.) 


EXPORT or IMPORT 
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BEST SERVICE AND LOWEST RATES FOR 
MARINE INSURANCE 
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BRINKERHOFF-JORDAN CO. Inc. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 
AS AIDS TO PROTECTION 


From time to time we have urged 
in the editorial pages of the RrportEr 
that the dyestuff manufacturers of 
America should enter upon a campaign 
of co-operative advertising with a view 
to creating popular goodwill toward and 
a complete understanding of the prob- 
lems and needs of the American Dye 
stuff industry. 

Up to the present time the industry 
has been artificially protected by the 
state of war which has made it impos- 
sible for other nations to compete seri- 
ously in this market. Through the re: 
cent action of the War Trade Roard in 
appointing what amounts virtually to a 
licensing committee we have still further 
protection, but inasmuch as the War 
Trade Board itself expires, by statutory 
limitation, six months after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace, there is 
very urgent need that Congress enact 
some sort of licensing legislation which 
will be of a more permanent character. 

In order to place the dyestuffs con 
suming interests of the country and the 
public at large in a frame of mind fa- 
vorable to such legislation it is extreme- 
ly desirable that active publicity and 
propaganda work be entered into by 
the dyestuff manufacturers. We are 
informed that the American Dyes Insti- 
tute has taken official cognizance of this 
need of publicity and has gone so far 
as to appoint a publicity committee. St 


would seem that this is the logical chan- 
ne! through which propaganda work of 
this nature should come and we respect- 
fully urge this committee to give the 
matter serious attention without undue 
delay. 


In our opinion the textile and other 
consuming interests can be made to 
realize the essential necessity of pro- 
tecting the American industry—even 
though it may mean temporarily greater 
expense and some inconvenience to 
themselves — through a _ carefully 
planned campaign of advertising and 
editorial propaganda carried on thrgugh 
the trade and consumer press. Such 
advertising and propaganda _ should 
dwell upon the fact that the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs is a key industry upon 
which other vastly greater industries 
are entirely dependent; that unless the 
industry is adequately protected it can- 
not be expected to survive in the face 
of the sort of competition which may be 
expected from the Germans if they are 
allowed to compete in this market ; that 
the only form of protection which will 
he really adequate is complete protec- 
tion—that is, some form of import 
licensing. 





Over and above these fundamentals, 
intelligent advertising and propaganda 
to the consumer and the public would 
build goodwill for the industry in that 
it would increase genetal knowledge of 
the difficulties which have been over- 
come and the problems which still re- 
main to be solved. It would create a 
genuine patriotic pride in the American 
color industry and a popular desire to 
see it survive and flourish, even at some 
personal cost or inconvenience. 

Just what forms this advertising and 
propaganda should take it is for the 
committee of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute and the publicity experts whom 
they may employ to determine; but of 
one thing we are certain beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt—organized pub- 
licity and propaganda in behalf of the 
American Dyestuff industry is greatly 
needed and the time to begin it is now 
and not after our temporary protection 
has been removed. 
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CHICAGO TO GET CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION THIS YEAR 


The Fifth Annual National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries will this 
year be held in Chicago at the Coliseum 
and First Regiment Armory during the 
week of September 22d, and as usual 
there will be a number of society meet- 
ings held jointly with it. It is an en- 
couraging sign that the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers is among 
the number. We hope that this con- 
tact between mining engineers with 
things chemical, chemists and chemical 
engineers will be to their increasing and 
mutual advantage. We know there is 
much that the mining engineers may 
gain from the chemical exposition, and 
without doubt they will leave behind 
something of value. 

The movement to Chicago was de- 
cided unanimously last September at a 
meeting of the advisory committee of 
the exposition with the managers of 
the exposition for two reasons: The 
U. S. Army commandeered the Grand 
Central Palace exposition building im- 
mediately upon the close of the last 
exposition, to be converted into a re- 
ceiving hospital, the use for which is 
now, happily, nearly ceased; the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chemical 
Society had been active in their interest 
in the exposition and were keenly in- 
terested in having it given in the city 
of Chicago; the Association of Com- 
merce felt a keen interest in welcoming 
the exposition, and it was one thought 
that the exposition would succeed in 
bringing about a greater development 
along lines of chemical industries in 
the Chicago district-and the near ad- 
joining states. 

The advisory committee of the ex- 
position consists of Dr. Charles H. 
Hlerty, chairman, editor Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry; 
Raymond F. Bacon, director, Mellon 
Institute; Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, mem- 
ber Naval Consulting Board; Wilder 
D. Bancroft, president, American Elec- 
trochemical Society; Henry B. Faber, 
Industrial Filtration Corp.; Ellwood 
Hendrick, president, The Chemists’ 


Club; Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse, chem- 
ist, General Chemical Company; Ar- 
thur D. Little, president, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.: William H. Nichols, presi- 
dent, American Chemical Society; R. 
P. Perry, vice-president The Barrett 
Company; H. C. Parmelee, editor 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering; 
(;. W. Thompson, president, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-president, U. S. Food 
Products Corporation; M. C. Whitaker, 
president, U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Company; and Charles F. Roth and 
Fred W. Payne. There is also added 
a special Chicago committee consisting 
of L. V. Redman, W. D. Richardson, 
A. V. H. Mory, Carl S. Minor, F. W. 
Willard and William Hoskins; the 
managers, as in the past, are Charles 
F. Roth and Fred W. Payne, and the 
general office is at 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

When first the move to Chicago was 
planned it was decided to use the 
largest available exposition building 
there, the Coliseum, which is conven- 
iently located for the business, hotel, 
residence and industrial centre of the 
city. It soon developed that the space 
in the building was inadequate and 
shortly after the signing of the armi- 
stice when Government property for- 
merly excluded from entree of the pub- 
lic was again opened, the management 
made arrangements to engage the First 


Regiment Armory for exhibits and 
meetings of some of the societies. The 


armory faces the next parallel street 
which is Michigan Boulevard and is 
divided from the Coliseum only by a 
narrow alleyway across which visitors 
will step from exhibit to exhibit. The 
managers report that considerable of 
this space is already engaged, and that 
from present appearances, the com- 
panies engaging space therein being 
Chicago concerns, will make a creditable 
showing for Chicago Industrial pro- 
gTessives. 


Speaking of the number of exhibitors 
they say that there are already a larger 
number than at a similar period last 
vear with many new companies which 
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had not formerly exhibited. There are AN ALL-AMERICAN ART 
ee ae of regular cage The Rich Coloring of the Navajo 
=r 1 om ae insepara 1 hich Blanket, Once Dependent Upon 
aay with the or. Pg I or German Dyes, Now Bids Fair 
iave become established as a bulwark to Become All-American. 

of the -American chemical industry or i - ia E 
supplying the chemical industries. [The most beautiful and artistic of 


Of the meetings to be held in con- 
nection with the exposition a splendid 
program is in preparation which in- 
cludes the general meetings of the 
American Electrochemical Society, the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers and the American Ceramic So- 
ciety; the Technical Association of 
Pulp & Paper Industry is planning to 
meet with the exposition in several 
technical sessions. The Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
will have -headquarters at the exposi- 
tion where it is likely a meeting will be 
held. There is already an indication 
that these meetings will be interesting 
ones; the Mining Institute is arranging 
a session upon a Pyrometry symposium 
which will consider several phases each 
of Methods of Pyrometry, Industrial 
Pyrometry, Pyrometry and its Relation 
to Science. Special stress will also be 
laid upon the iron and steel industry 
by the institute. The American Electro- 
chemical Society is planning an inter- 
esting program, so, too, is the Ceramic 
Society. 

There will be in Chicago during the 
week no other conventions than those 
invited by the exposition; by this there 
is assured adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions for the thousands of visitors who 
will go to the i 
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all American Indian creations is the 
Navajo blanket or rug.- Made only by 
the women of this tribe, it is univers: ally 
admired and highly prized by art col- 
lectors, connoisseurs and beauty- lovers 
for its originality of design and un- 
matched color effects. 


The Navajo women weaver uses no 
patterns, but gives full vent to her imag- 
ination in developing her design. Thus, 
no two Navajo blankets are ever exact- 
ly alike. Sacred emblems ofthe tribe’s 
religious ceremonies, intricate and often 
strikingly handsome, are sometimes 
woven into its texture. Or. it may be 
a sacred rite, a tribal legend or the 
expression of the imaginative soul of 
the patient, impassive weaver herself 
that is worked out in signs and symbols 
that are as a closed book to the white 
man. 


Because of a curious superstition, 
which no member of the tribe has ever 
been known to violate, the Navajo 
blanket, with all its perfections, is al- 
ways imperfect. These people believe 
that if they should weave a blanket per- 
fect in every detail they would never 
live to-weave another. That is why an 
extra stripe, a larger figure, a different 
blending of colors or a peculiar design 
is introduced into every blanket, al- 
though to the uninitiated these varia- 
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tions are generally hard to detect. 


It is in the color treatment, however, 
that the Navajo blanket is absolutely 
unique. Given a blanket for a model, 
the white man can approximate the 
design on his loom, but, with all his 
ingenuity, he is baffled when it comes to 
achieving the same color effects. The 
Navajo uses a loom so primitive that 
the loom of our Colonial ancestors ranks 
as a highly complicated piece of ma- 
ichinery in comparison. It consists of 
two forked posts driven into the ground, 
with a crossbeam supported in the 
crotches. 

The Navajo fastens the warp on this 
frame, sits flat on the ground before 
it, takes a ball of yarn, and, using her 
hand as a shuttle, starts across the 
beam, cutting out a color or changing 
a design whenever she chooses. On 
the white man’s loom this is impossible. 
Once a color is started it must be car- 
\ried across. the beam and shows in the 
finished product on one side or the 
other. 

Until a few years ago, the Navajos 
used their own vegetable dyes exclu- 
sively, and when the limited number of 
colors at their command is considered, 
the results obtained were truly remark- 
able. They had three natural colors in 
the wool from their sheep—white, black 
and gray. They made two beautiful 
vellows, one from the tops of a yellow 
flower, the other from a large, fleshy 
plant root. Dull red was made from 
the bark of the alder and the mountain 
mahogany ; orange from the roots of 
the sorrel and black from the leaves and 
twigs of aromatic sumac, yellow ocher 
and the gum of the pinon tree. Their 
bright red was secured from the bayeta, 
a bright scarlet cloth, purchased from 
Spanish traders. 

The preparation of these vegetable 
ldyes, however, was a long, slow process, 
land the introduction of the dyes of 
(commerce met with a ready response 
on the part of the Navajo weavers. The 
aniline dyes gave them limitless v&ariety 
of colors and were also much easier to 
use. For these reasons many weavers 
abandoned the native dyes entirely, or 









used them only in “setting” a color 
whose fastness was in doubt. Others 
retained the native dyes, but used the 
aniline dyes to provide the colors which 
they could not obtain from Nature. As 
a result, the colorings of the Navajo 
blanket became more brilliant, more 
varied and more beautiful than ever 
before. 

Commendable as were the efforts of 
the Navajo weavers. to improve their 
blankets and reduce their labor, there 
was one regrettable feature connected 
with the adoption of commercial dyes. 
It removed the blanket from the realm 
of wholly American products. 

Hitherto, the genuine Navajo blanket 


was “all-American” in every respect. 
The Indians grew their own wool, 


sheared it, carded it, spun it, prepared 
the dyes, dyed it and wove it all by 
hand in the most primitive manner. 
When they introduced the new dyes 
into their blankets, they paid uncon- 
scious tribute to German kultur. Ger- 
many had a monopoly of the coal-tar 
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dye industry, and the Navajos, like all 
other American textile workers, were 
entirely dependent upon her for dyes 
of this character. 

When Germany, at the outbreak of 
the war, shut off all exportations of dyes 
to the United States, American textile 
workers and other users of dyes were 
brought face to face with a serious 
situation. The then existing supply of 
German dyes in this country was ex- 
hausted in four months. The Navajos, 
also feeling the pinch, were forced to 
fall back on their native dyes, and, as 
a result, their blankets lost their former 
brilliancy. 

But American enterprise has not been 
lagging. Comprehensive experimental 
work in the development of a really sub- 
stantial American dye industry, backed 
by matchless scientific, engineering and 
commercial organization, and control of 
essential raw materials, has been going 
on for some time. That this work is 
being watched with hopeful expectancy 
by the textile and other industries in- 
terested in dyes goes without saying, 
for the war situation impressed upon 
all of them the imperative necessity of 
an adequate, satisfactory, dependable 
source of dye supply in the United 
States. 

It is merely a question of time until 
American dyes will be made in all 
known colors. Germany’s reign of 
domination in this field is gone forever, 
as far as this country is concerned. In- 
cidentally, the Navajos will again be 
able to furnish to an admiring world 
blankets that are as many hued 


as 
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Joseph’s coat and, more important still, 
all-American.—Du Pont Magazine. 







THE DYEING OF SILK HANKS 


There is perhaps no other branch of 
dyeing which calls for more attention 
in accomplishing it than the dyeing of 
silk in the hank form, both as regards 
actual manipulation and the process of 
treatment. At the outset particular} 
care has to be observed in the boiling- 
off operation to ensure that the object» 
of it is properly and completely at- 
tained. Uneven treatment at this stage 
shows its influence throughout the sub- 
sequent processes, and may seriously 
depreciate the value of the finished 
material. When the boiling off has 
been conducted with proper regularity, 
and the washings which follow it with 
thoroughness, the foundation has been 
laid for the production of satisfactory 
results. Discrimination must be exer- | 
cised in making the modification of the| 
boiling-off operation, necessary to the} 
particular quality of the silk to be han- 
dled, since different varieties call for 
some variation. In a general way the 
boiling-off consists of two treatments 
with soap, followed by washing. In 
English dyehouses these soap liquors 
are made up of 30 gallons of water for 
each 10 pounds of silk, and an amount 
of soap ranging from %4 pound to each 
gallon of water, according to circun- 
stances. The temperature of the soap 
liquor is maintained at about 200 deg. 
Fahr., but not lower during the boil-| 
ing-off. The duration of the immersion 
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is one of the factors which rests on 
discrimination, but it may be stated 
that in a general way the time needed 
varies between one and two hours for 
the first soap liquor. At the end of the 
time required for the purpose the hanks 
are carefully removed from the liquor, 
and transferred to the second, which is 
but half the strength of the first, yet 
at the same temperature. The hanks 
are left for about one hour in the Sec- 
ond soap liquor, and eventually washed. 
The first boiling-off liquor is generally 
kept for use in the dyeing; the second 
in its turn being utilized as the first. 
After this course of treatment the silk 
is considered to have been degummed, 
but in actuality it generally yet con- 
tains a proportion, though small, of the 
gum natural to it’ which has in some 
way escaped dissolution. If it be 
thought necessary for the purposes in 
view to remove the remaining gum from 
the silk, it should be boiled of a second 
time in a liquor containing about 10 
per cent of soap, and then thoroughly 
washed. Incompete removal of the 
gum constitutes one of the most com- 
mon causes of irregular dyeings on 
hanks, the gum having much less af- 
finity for coloring matters than the silk 
itself. Often in dyeing, certain shades 
can only be produced by a mixture of 
colors, and as the silk may show more 
affinity for one component of the mix- 
ture than another, irregular dyeings are 
apt to be produced unless the dyestuffs 
have been carefully selected. Faults 
from this cause may be more or less 
remedied by stripping the color by 
means of soap or bleaching with per- 
manganate and dyeing afresh. 
Bleaching before dyeing, in the case 
of pale and bright shades, is best done 
with the aid of hydrogen peroxide or 
peroxide of soda. After bleaching it is 
yery necessary to wash the material 
most thoroughly, iris difficulties 
will arise in the subsequent dyeing. In 
the majority of instances the dyeing of 
the silk should be carried out with the 
liquor at a temperature as low as the 
particular coloring matter to be applied 
will admit, and with the least amount of 
manipulation possible, on account of the 





delicate texture of the silk. The basic 
dyestuffs are usually applied at a tem- 
perature not higher than 140 deg. Fahr., 
and the acid and direct dyes at a higher 
temperature, but not at the boil. Addi- 
tion of acid to the bath is made to ex- 
haust the dyeing liquor, and addition 
of the coloring matter is regulated ac- 
cording to the more or less rapid ab- 
sorption of the color by the silk. When 
very bright shades are to be produced, 
or certain medium shades, it is good 
practice to weigh out beforehand the 
necessary amount of dyestuff, dissolve 
it and add the lot to the dyeing liquor 
at the start; but in the case of a large 
number of pale shades it is much better 
to use already dissolved dyes, adding 
portions intermittently to the dyeing 
liquor until the desired shade has been 
attained. Most dyers prefer to have at 
hand ready-made solutions of the col- 
oring matters most suitable for the pro- 
duction of their shades. When the dye- 
ing of the hanks has been completed 
they are wrapped in clean cloths, in suit- 
able lots, ready to be hydro-extracted 
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and subsequently dried. The tempera- 
ture at which the drying is accomplished 
should not be too high or the duration 
too prolonged. A low temperature bet- 
ter suits the nature of silk. Not only 
is the silk liable to be deteriorated 
somewhat seriously by the influence of 
high temperatures in the drying, but the 
color may be affected. Certain acid 
dyestuffs give dyeings which withstand 
ordinary temperatures fairly well, but 
become permanently altered in shade 
when the dyed silk is dried at a too 
great a heat. It may be of interest to 
observe that the soap best suited for the 
treatment of silk hanks is a good qual- 
ity olive-oil soap. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, soaps are made of this base which 
are frequently adulterated, and care and 
discrimination must be exercised in the 
choice of a suitable product.—Te-tile 
Mercury. 


RED DYE AND RAIN SPREAD 
TERROR IN NEW ORLEANS 


From a recent issue of the New Or- 
leans Times-I’icayune comes the follow- 
ing story of “blood” and mystery, 
which may furnish entertainment. 
Whether the imaginations of the vola- 
tile Southerners were inflamed at the 
time through too much waving of the 
“bloody shirt,” or whether the justly 
celebrated “‘tizzes’” of this great sea- 
port played an important role in the 
proceedings, we leave it to our readers 
to decide: 
hold the record 
but it remained for the 
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‘Irish Channel’ to produce a flood oft 
blood that rivaled all deluges of history 
for sensationalism. 

“It was during the downpour 
Wednesday afternoon that the neighbor. 
hopd along the river front between Rob- 
ert and Market streets began to rim 
red. Streams of gore appeared, appar- 
ently from nowhere, and trickled into 
pools and gutters. As fast as they be- 
came diluted in rainwater, more and 
redder streams took their place. The 
phrase ‘rivers of blood’ seemed a wk 
ity. 

“The neighborhood got all excited, 
The axman, judgment day and a voo- 
doo curse were advanced as theories to 
explain the phenomenon, before some | 
one had the heart to explore the mys- 
tery | 

“The source was discovered on the 
wharf still bleeding freely—-a load of 
dun-colored wood from which streams | 
of red liquid were pouring. It was a| 
cargo of Mexican dyewood in the proc-| 
ess of being loaded aboard the freighter | 
Beechland for Havre, France, where) 
it will be used in dve factories. The 
wood had been in the warehouse for 
two years, awaiting shipment abroad 
since before the United States entered 
the war. When it was moved outside 
it produced its customary reaction to 
moisture and exuded red dye with all 
its might.” 








Announcement has been made by 
the United Dyewood Co. that a quarter- 
ly dividend of 1.50 will be paid July ? 
on stock of record June 14. 
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A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 


ConfiGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
469 West 152nd St., New York City 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


H. C. R.—Question—At times in our 
dye laboratory we are called upon to 
detect minute traces of boric acid. Can 
you give us such ‘a test? Also, where 
can we obtain lace gum and silk sizing? 

Answer—Impregnate a fiber of vis- 
cose silk with tincture of turmeric; dry 
and immerse in the liquor to be tested. 
On drying over bath, boric acid can be 
detected to the extent of 0.000025 milli- 
gram of boron. 


The Commonwealth Color & Chem- 
ical Company has the gums and sizing 
you are in search of. 


A. C. F.—-Question—We are experi- 
menting with colloids in relation to the 
manufacture of color lakes, and would 
like to know what type of coloid alum- 
ina belongs to and whether it is posi- 
tive or negative. 

Answer—-Alumina is classed among 
the “irreversible colloids” and it ‘“wan- 
ders” in the direction of the negative 
pole. 


N. F. K.—Question—Can you iden- 
tify the dye in the enclosed piece of 
blue silk? Also, who manufactures a 
color to match it? 


Answer—This is a fast chrome color; 


Jennings & Co., 93 Broad Street, Bos 
ton, specialize on chrome colors for sil! 
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C. B. H.—Question—Our butter of 
late has been coming in highly colored 
and we are of the opinion that it is con- 
taminated with an aniline dye. We are 
therefore sending you, under separate 
cover, a sample for your examination. 


Answer—The butter contains an oil- 
soluble or fat color classed among those 
known as Non-sulphonated Azo-Dyes. 
It gives all the chemical reactions of 
Manchester Brown; we therefore sug- 
gest that you refuse all further ship- 
ments of the material. 


H. A. B.—Juestion—Kindly give us 
the chemical properties of Methyl-Ani- 
line ? 

Answer—This question has already 
been answered in February 3 issue, to 
which we refer you. This will also 


tell you the product obtained by acyla- 
tion. 
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R. Lechner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We urge tnat the Textile Industry support 
the stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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SIZINGS — FINISHINGS — SOFTENERS 
SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 



































NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States has announced 
that owing to the great increase in the 
circulation of the American Color 
Cards, necessitating the securing of 
larger quarters, the offices of the as- 
sociation have been removed from 354: 
Fourth Avenue to 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. The new telephone 
number of the association is Gram- 
ercy 270. 


The work of rebuilding is rapidly 
going forward on the A. C. Haak Knit- 
ting Mills, Richland, Pa., which were 
recently completely destroyed by a dis- 
astrous fire. The total loss was esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of $100,000. 


The 1,375!4 shares of common stock 
and 137 shares of preferred stock of 
the Jarecki Chemical Company, Cincin- 
nati, which were recently auctioned off 
by Alien Property Custodian Francis 
P. Garvan, fetched a price of $150,000. 
The stock which went under Mr. Gar- 
van’s official hammer was owned by a 
number of persons living in Germany. 


To become vice-president and sales 
manager of the Edison Storage Battery 
Company, Orange, N. J., Charles E. 
Sholes has resigned from the Grasselli 
Chemical Company. 


F. H. McRobert, D. Weinstein and 
R. V. Schuyler, 102 Lincoln Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are the incorporators 
of the Queens Chemical Company, of 
that borough. The capital of the com- 
pany is $90,000. 


“The Black that Stays Black,” is the 
title of a new sample card just issued 
by the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, Bur- 
rage, Mass., featuring one of the com- 
pany’s specialties, Sulphur Black ADC 
F xtra Strong. The card is interesting 
in that it contains but a single sample; 
- this is a hosiery sample dyed with 7 
per cent color, standing bath, in the 
dyehouse of one of the company’s cus- 
tomers. 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc., has an- 
nounced that this firm is now ready 
to supply 98 per cent hydrochloride, 


which is used extensively by dye 
manufacturers and fur dealers, and 
likewise a C. P. grade of the same 


product, considered by many to be 
superior to metol. 


Suit has been filed against the 
Kalbfleisch Corporation by American 


Synthetic Dyes, Inc., for $5,541, which’ 


the latter alleges is due ‘under a con- 
tract for products delivered in 1916. 
The plaintiff states that only $972 has 
been paid on account. 


France, it is announced, now permits 
the importation of dyes made from nat- 
ural products such as roots, leaves, ber- 
ries and barks, as well as prepared dyes, 
except those derived from coal tar, 
without a special license. There is no 
embargo on coal-tar dyes, except that 
as heretofore, a special license is re- 
quired with each invoice. 





With a capital of $25,000, the Seerite 
Chemical Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Dover, Delaware, to manufac- 
ture chemicals by C. L. Rimlinger, P. 
B. Drew and T. L.. Croteau, of Wil- 


mington, that State. 





To manufacture chemicals and allied 
specialties, the Bellevue Laboratories 
have been incorporated under the laws 
of New York with capital of $200,000. 
The plant will be located in Brooklyn, 
and the incorporators consist of W. 
Strickland and G. W. Bates. New York, 
and R. . Feneville, 2 Foresi Avenue, 
Queens, N. Y. 


American Patent 124,882, issued io 
H. W. Peth, New York, describes a 
method of pressing cloth and garments 
by placing the goods in a steam-heated 
bed covered by fabric and subjecting 
them to the action of a stean)-heated 
plate perforated to allow the steam to 
pass through freely. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


Special Offering! 


BENZIDINE BASE 
PASTE 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS, GA 
HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO 
% 
INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 


Direct and Chrome Colors 


OFFICES: 
114 State Street 90 William Street 151 N. Front Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 





H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs 


| Commntidebed Color 
Colors 


—— and Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


; 
Sizing and 
Finishing Materials 


Dyestuffs oo Central Dyestuft 
and =" +and Chemical Co. 
Intermediates Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 











